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“ YISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEET BY SWEET.” 
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A REVERIE 
ON THE PASSION OF LOVE. 


(Continued from our last.) 


PERHAPS Providence never chastises the 
folly of men more justly, than by granting the 
indulgence of their requests) Upon this oc- 
casiov, I observed, their wishes were accom- 
plished, and they were relieved from a tyranny 
of which they so heavily complained. Upon 
an appointed day, the Goddess of Love took her 
flight to the higher regions from which she 
had descended; her influence was at once with- 
drawn, and all her enchantments were broken 
up. I thought nothing could equal the joy 
that was expressed upon this occasion. The 
air rung with acclamations, and every man was 
in baste to congratulate his neighbour on their 
deliverance from a thraldom, which had sunk 
the spirit, and degraded the dignity, of the hu- 
man race. They seemed all to be lightened 
of a load, and to break forth with fresh vivacity 
and spirit. Every one imagined he was enter- 
ing upon quite a new career, and that the worid 
was laid fresh open before him. 

1 could not help feeling an inward delight in 
secing my fellow creatures made at once so hap- 

At the same time Iwas anxious to know 
what would follow upon this new revolution, and 
particularly, whether it would answer the high 
expectations that were formed from it. Upon 
my looking around, I was a witness to appear- 
ances which filled me with melancholy and re- 
gret. A total change had taken place in the 
whole train of human affairs, and, I observed, 
to my sorrow, the change was every where for 
the worse. It was melancholy now to enter 
into company; for instead of conversation en- 
livened by vivacity and wit, there was nothing 
heard of but a drowsy humming, tothe last de- 
gree, tiresome andinsipid. In the social inter- 
course of men, the heart had no place; pleas- 
ure and the desire of pleasing were equally un- 
known. Those that I had an opportunity of 
observing, I thought very much resembled the 
loungers and coxcombs of our day, who, with- 
out any view of receiving pleasure, mingle in 
a crowd and engage in conversation, not to en- 
Joy time, but to kill it. I now sought in vain 
for those friendly meetings, at which I had oft- 
en been present, where every one, desirous of 
adding something to the pleasure of the whole, 
drew forth the fairest ideas of his mind, and by 
the display of tender sentiments, melted the 
heart, and soothed the imagination. With 
What regret did I recollect these conversation 
Parties, in which my heart was wont to be fuil, 
and to pour itself forth, as we talked ourselves 
alternately into sadness and into joy. 

_ Thad an opportunity of correcting a mistake 
into which ] had fallen, in imagining that love 
reached only to courtship and marriage, I saw 
that it insensibly mingles with our most trifling 
actions, refining our thoughts and polishing our 
Manhers, when we are at least aware of it.— 

© men had now entirely thrown aside that 
tenderness and gallantry which are the great or- 
Aamcuts of human nature, and are so peculiarly 








needful to temper and soften the rudeness of 
masculine strength. Men and women, were 
now placed quite upon a level, so that the har- 
monious softness of the female voice was drown- 
ed in turbulence and noise. The ear was fil- 
led, but the heart was left empty. Politeness 
was exchanged fora tame civility, wit for merri- 
ment, and serenity for dulness. I began to 
think more highly than ever of the fair sex, 
and regarded them in a new light, as a beauti- 
ful mirror lying in the fancy of a lover, for him 
to dress his thoughts by. People where every 
where falling a prey to dejection, and complain- 
ing of the faintness of human enjoyments, as 
might well be expected, when the influence of 
love was withdrawn from them, which by in- 
spiring romantic hopes and romantic fears, 
keeps the mind always in motion, and makes 
it run clear and bright. You may be sure, 
nothing could make a more ridiculous appear- 
ance than courtship, «t atime when womeu re- 
tained their vanity after they had lost their 
charms Such is the force of habit, that you 
might often see a pretty creature twirling her 
fan, and playing off her little enchanting airs 
before her lover, who perhaps sat all that time 
perfectly insensible, fingering his buttons or 
picking his teeth. Vanity, 1 perceived, wasa 
kind ofinstinct in women, that made them em- 
ploy the whole artillery of their charms, when 
they knew they could dono execution. In- 
deed their airs appeared so ridiculous now, in 
the eyes of the men, that they had often much 
ado to refrain from laughter. The coquettes, 
particularly, in their flutterings to and fro, made 
as odd a figure as fish who should be frozen 
around in the very act of swimming. Out of 
respect to the ladies however, | would com- 
pare them to the Grecian chiefs, who, accord- 
ing to the representation of the poets, carricd 
with them so lively an impression of their form- 
er employments, that they would be marshall- 
ing their troops, and brandishing their swords, 
even in the shades below. However, the fair 
sex were soon relieved from this sort of ridi- 
cule. They no longer took any pains to 
smooth their brow, to soften their features into 
a smile, or to light up the beam of brightness 
intheireye. Careless ofoffending, where they 
knew they could not please, they became neg- 
ligent in their persons and vulgar in their air. 
I cannnt express the regret I felt, upon behold- 
ing the fairest and most beautiful part of the 
creation, thusthrown into shade. 

I thought I perceived that the fine arts be- 
gan to languish ; the paintings that made their 
appcarance at this time, were neither so boldly 
sketched, nor so brightly coloured, as those I 
was wont tosurvey; they were chiefly confined 
to still life. I observed, however, that the ex- 
tinction of love affected poetry still more than 
painting—It no longer regaled the mind with 
descriptions of beauty, or softened it with tender 
distress. Itsenchantment was entirely dissoly- 
ed; that enchantment which will carry us from 
world to world without moving from our seat, 
will raise a visionary creation around us, will 


i Make us rejoice, when there is nothing to re- 








jeice in, and tremble when there is nothing te 
alarm us. These interesting situations, which 
awaken the attention and enchain the mind in 
solemn suspense, till it breaks forth into agony 
or rupture; now no longer existed in nature, 
and were no longer described by the poet; he 
wrote rather from memory than feeling, for the 
breath of inspiration had ceased. 

Upon this occasion, 1 was not at all surpri- 
sed at the decline of eloquence. I have oiten 
thought love the nurse of sensibility, and that 
if it were not cherished by this passion, it would 
grow cold, and give way toa scifish indifler- 
ence. Myconjecture was now abundantly con- 
firmed, for though I saw many discourses com- 
posed at this time, that were well-argued, ele- 
gant, and correct; they all wanted those es- 
sential iouches that give language its power of 
persuading. 

One thing a good deal surprised me, and 
that was, to observe that cven the profound 
parts of learning were less attended to than 
ever. I was weil aware that few apply them- 
selves closely to study, but with the hope of 
sometimes displaying their acquisitions to the 
public; and I had imagined fame was a suffi- 
cient recompence for any toil human nature 
could sustain; but I was surprised to find that 


_in all great and noble undertakings, the desire 


of appearing respectable in the eyes of a belov- 
ed object, wus of more consequence than the 
general admiration of mankind. 

These, I thought, were not the only melan- 
choly consequences that flowed from the de- 
parture of love—JIt may be sufficient however 
to observe in general, that human nature was 
becalmed, and all its finest emotions frozen in- 
toa torpidinsensibility. The situation of man- 
kind was truly pitiable. Strangers to the del- 
icate pleasures of the heart, every thing around 
them looked cheerless and barren. Calamity 
left them nothing to hope, and prosperity gave 
them nothing to enjoy. 

I observed, that they were now as desirous 
of bringing back the agency of love as they had 
been before to exclude it—At length I imagin- 
ed, Jupiter was touched with compassion at 
their unhappy situation, and appointed a day 
in which love was to revisit the abodes of men. 
An immense number of people, of all orders 
and ranks, and of every age and condition, as- 
sembled themselves, as you may suppose to 
behold the descent of the goddess, and to hail 
her approach. The heavens, ] thought, glow- 
ed as she descended, and so many beautiful 
streaks of light glanced along the surface of 
the sky, that they divided it into separate tracts, 
brightened up every cloud within it, and turn- 
ed the whole into an acrial landscape. The 
birds at the same time leaped among the branch- 
es, and warbling their sprightliest notes, filled 
the air with a confused melody of sounds, that 
was inexpressibly delightful. Every thing 
looked brighter than before, every thing smel- 
led sweeter, and seemed to effer up fresh in- 
cense to the goddess. The face of nature was 
changed, and the creation seemed to grow new 
again. My heart glowed with delight. I re- 
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joiced in the renovation of nature, and wasrevi- 
ved througis my inmost powers. There thrill- 
ed through me a delightiul sensation of fresh- 
Ness aud novelty, similar to whata happy spirit 
may be supposed to tcel, when he rst enters 
aiecw stale of existence, and opens his eyes on 


immortality. 
To be concluded in our next. 








as 
EPONIA, 


THE wife of a general in the Roman army, 
who inprudently aspiring to the possession of 
the throne, bas handce. her name down to pos 
terity, as afemale justly to be admired for con- 
jugal love. Sab.wus, which was the name of 
Eponia’s husband, teund that the army which 
he commanded was uataithiul to his cause; tor, 
perceiving themscives attacked by superior 
numbers, tuey deserted the man whom trey 
had promised tosupport An immense reward 
was offered for tue epprehending of Sabinus, 
whose person was too generally known to ad- 
mit of disguise; he, therefore, determined to 
resort toa stratagem, as the ouly likely meth- 
od of preserving his life. Culling his few faith- 
ful adherents around him, he acknowledged his 
gratitude towards them in the strongest terms, 
but at the same time expressed his resolution 
ofnot surviving hisunexpected deleat; and ad- 
vised them to prepare for their own safety, de- 
claring he had determined to set fire to his cas- 
tle and perish in the flames. In vain the at- 
tached friends of Sabinus endeavoured to divert 
him from that design, and finding their persua- 
sions could not alter his resolution, they quit- 
ted him, in the hope of preserving their own 
lives. To a freetiman, of the name of Martial, 
he alone imparted his real intention, which was 
to conceal himselfin a subterramneous cavern, 
which hada communication with his house ; 
when this faithful ma undertook to circulate 
the story which was to persuade his enemies 
he was dead ‘The superb mansion of Sabinus 
was set on fire in several places, the flames ra- 
ged with a fury which prevented any person 
drawing near, and the account of the circum- 
stance was immediately transmitted to Vespa- 
sian, and soon reached the unfortunate Eponia’s 
ears. Fondiy attached tothe person of ver hus- 
band, she heard the intelligence with an anguish 
which it wodid be difficult to describe; and, 
frantic with grief, and desperate from affliction, 
she resolved to put a period to her life. Fur 
three days she refused every kind of nourish- 
ment, when Martial being made acquainted 
with the violent effect of her grief, imparted to 
her the agreeable intelligence of her husband’s 
existence, which banished the thoughts of 
death from her mind. Still, he informed her, 
it would be necessary to wear the semblance 
of serrow, lest suspicions should arise: but at 
night he offered to conduct her tothe Cavern, 
on condition that she quitted it again before 
light. The extatic delight of Eponia, when 
she first beheld the object.of her tenderness, 
though existing as it were in the jaws of atomb, 
can only be conceived by those who have lost 
a husband to whom they were tenderly attach- 
ed, and of whose unexpected recovery they are 
afterwardsconvinced. Frequent were the ex- 
cuses which Eponia made her relations for ab- 
senting herself from Rome: and, after atime, 
she not only visited her husband of an evening, 
but passed whole days with him inthe tomb. 
At length her apprehensions were excited by 
her situation, which likewise gave the mind of 
her husband a thousand alarms; but, by rub- 








_ bing a poisonous ointment upon her, she exci- 


ted a swelling both in her legs and arms. 
That ber compiaint was a dropsy, none of her 
fricnds doubted, and wien her ume drew near, 
she retired to the cave, and there, without apy 
medical assistance, actually gave birti: to alove- 
ly boy. Near nine years she continued to vis- 
it her husband in his solitude, without excit- 
ing suspicion in the minds of his foes; and dur- 
lng that period, twice became a mother, with- 
oul having any femaic to supply the place of « 
nurse. At length her frequent absences from 
her family began to be remarked with a suspi- 
cluus eye, her footsieps were watched, the se- 
cret was discovered, and the object of her 
tenderness cundemnedto die. The wretched 
Epohia threw herselt at the feet of Vespasian, 
and, with all tue pathos of true feeling, implo- 
red him tosave her iusband’'s hile; at the same 
time she presented her two children to him, 
who joined in the solicitation, and enforced it 
with theirtears. The voice of intreaty, however, 
picaded in vain before the throne of justice; 
Sabinus had openly aspired to the throne, and 
Vespasian remained inflexible to be prayers 
ot K:ponia, er the aifecting solicitations of der 
sous. Rising with an air of dignity from her 
humillating posture, “ Be assured,” said she, 
* that i know how to contemu life: with Sa- 
binus I have existed nine years in the bowels 
of the earth, and with bim Iam resolved to 
die.” Amongstthe variety of instances which 
have been brought to prove that the power ot 
attachmentis capable of producing a coutempt 
of life, none can be evinced in a more forcible 
manner than the present. The maguanimeus 
Eponia seemed not only to have felt au inaiff- 
erence to existence, but pal, that greatest of 
all evils, she seems to have defied; for a wo- 
maw giving birth to two infants witiout asvist- 
unce, appears a greater act of fortitude than 


her disregard ot life. 
& 








CHARACTER OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. 


Sautiies of wit, and brilliaacy of imagina- 
tion, are seldom the concommitants of a pro- 
found understanding; but in the character of 
Sir Thomas Moore, solidity aud quickness of 
thought are happily united. : 

To face death with calmness, and to meet 
it with composure, Is a convincing testimony 
of a good life ; but to encounter the horrours 
of tyranny and execution with a playtuluess 
of wit and a liveliness of fancy, requires that 
seli-command over the passions and the feel- 
ings, which none but a mind sclf-appiauded 
and resigned could at that moment be abie to 
obtain. , 


That innocent mirth and propensity to 
cheerfulness, which so strongly marked all 
the actions of Sir Themas Muoore’s life, for- 
sook him not at the moment of resigning it; 
for, observes his historian, as he was ascending 
the scaffold, he found the steps so weak and 
crazy, that it was with difficulty he avoided 
falling down them, when, turning to the licu- 
tenant of the Tower, “ Pray, muster lieuten- 
ant,” said he “see me safe up; for, when I 
come down, I shail be able to shift for myseif.” 
Upon finishing his last address to heaven, and 
observing the executioner look sad and de- 
jected, “Pluck up thy spirits, man,” said he, 
“and be not afraid to do thy office; my neck 
is very short, and therefore for your credit’s 
sake take care you do not strike awry.” Then 
laying his head upon the block, “* he Cvsired 








the executioner to wait until he had put his 
beard aside; for ‘hat,” continued he, « has 
never committed ireeson.” 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 
Was extremely foud of making the immop. 


tality of the soul a topic of discourse, and ge, 
nerally adverted to it, when learned meg, 





. whose opinions and principles he was inclineg 


to sound, were presented to him. Ii was se}. 
dom, however, that he allowed any one to dif. 
fer from him on that point, and it was sijjj 
more dangerous for any one to attempt to bUpe 
port an opinion adverse to his own. He soon 
lost his patience, and always confounded hig 
untagonist by some sudden sally, which was 
seldom couched in the most gentle terms, A 
Berlin academician was once advancing a cirajg 
of arguments in favour of the immortality of 
the soul, when Frederick suddenly interrupted 
him by exclaiming—* What, sir, you wish to 
be immortal ? Pray, what have you done to de. 
serve it?’ 


LD 


Txae.Catipn Haroun At Rascuip, 





_ Was accustomed to walk unknown among 
his subjects, ana hear from their own mouths 
thelr grievances, and their opinions of their ru. 
lers. He advanced and degraded according t 
these reports, perhaps sometimes too hastily, 
though always with an upright purpose; and 
used Lo say Le was the ouiy sovercign who heard 
the thoughts of his peopie. 

One morning about sui-rise, as he was walk 
lng along the side of a river, be saw av old man 
and his grandsen earnest in discourse. The 
boy in wantonness had taken a water-worm out 
ofthe flags, and having thrown it on the ground, 
had lifted up his foot to crush it. The old man 
puiled him back, and just as the Caliph came 
up, Was speaking to him thus :—* Buy, do not 
take away that which it is not in thy power. 
give. He who gave life to that insect, gaveit 
also to thee! how darest thou violate what he 
bestowed; show mercy, and thou shalt find 
mercy.” 

Tne Caliph stopped, and stood astonished 
at hearing beggary and rags so eloquent; 
** What is your name, and where is your hebi- 
tation!” said he. The old man told him bis 
name was Atelmoule, and pointed to his cot 
tage. 

In an hour a robe of state was sent to the 
cottage, officers attended, and Atelrnoule was 
told he was appointed vizier. ‘They led him, 
full of wonder and confusion, to the Caliph; he 
fell upon his face before the throne, and with- 
out daring to look up, kissed the verge of the 
royal robe, 

* Rise, Atelmoule!” said the Caliph, “ you 
are next the throne; forget not your own les 
sons.” 

Atelmoule, with astonishment and surpris 
beheld in the caliph the person with whom he 
had spoke in the morning. 

In the mean time, the sun was warm; thé, 
worm whose life the new vizier had saved: 
opened its shelly bacs, and gave birth to a fy; 
that buzzed about, and enjoyed his new-bort 
wings with rapture. He settled on the mult 
that carried back the vizier, and stung the cre# 
ture. The mule pranced, and threw his unac 
customed rider. The vizier hung by a part 
of his robe, and was killed by a stroke of tht 
ahimal’s heeds. 
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The account was brougiitto the palace; and 
even those who had murmured at the sudden 
exaltation of the man, pitied that death he 
owed to his virtue; even Providence was cen- 
sured—so daring and so ignorant 1s man - But 
the Caliph, superior to the rest ln virtue, as in 
office, lifting up bis hands to heaven, exclaim- 
ed—* Blessed be thy sacred pame, O Prophet! 
J decreed honours to Atelmoule, but thou bast 
snatched him to thy paradise. O Aut + how. 
fecble are the efforts of man in attempting to 
reach thee in goodness + 


~-eo 


FEMALE INGENUITY AND INDUSTRY. 


Tue Hindoo women, the Mahomedans of 
Bengal, Naugaracut, Lahor, and several other 
places of the East, are in general not so much 
oppressed by slavery as in many parts of Africa 
and America, because in the former places 
they are considered only as an article of deili- 
cacy and pleasure—in the latter, only as the 
slaves of their lords, and the breeders of chil- 
dren To the women of Hindostan we owe 
a great part of those works of taste so elegantly 
executed on the manufactures of the East, the 
beautiful colourings and exquisite designs of 
their printed cottons; all the embroidery, and 
apart of that fillagree work, which so much 
excecds any thing in Europe, The deficiency 
of taste, therefore, with which we so commonly 
charge them, does not seem to be so mucha 
defect of nature as of education. Brought up 
in luxurious indolence, excluded from all the 
busy scenes of life, and, like children, provided 
with all those things, the acquisition of which 
calls forth the powers of the mind and body, 
they seldom have any motive to exert them- 
selves; but when such a motive exists, they 
have often exhibited the most convincing proofs 
of their ability —Mhezul-Nissa, who was after- 
ward the favourite Sultana of Jehangire, Em- 
peror of Hindoostan, being, with several female 
slaves, at first shut up in a despicable apart- 
ment of the Seraglio, on the comfortless allow- 
ance of two shillings per day, in order to raise 
her own reputation, and to support herself and 
slaves ina better manner than that scanty 
pittance would admit of, began to call forth 
the powers of taste and invention, which had 
hitherto lain dormant. She produced some 
admirable pieces of tapestry and embroidery, 
painted silks with the most exquisite delicacy, 
and invented a variety of female ornaments 
superior to those in common use: these being 
bought up with avidity over all the city of 
Delhi, made her so famous, that the Sultan 
paid her a visit, and, captivated with her good 
sense as much as with her charms, from that 
moment became her slave. 





ANECDOTE. 

A grave magistrate was sitting at table be- 
tween two young coxcombs, who took into 
their heads to turn him isto ridicule. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ I plainly perceive your 
design ; you wish to make me the buttof your 
Wit and pleasantry ; but I must beg leave to 
five you a just idea of my character ; be it 
known to you, therefore, that I am aot pre- 
Cisely a fool, neither am I altogether a fof, 
(B> but as you see £7) something between 
both. 

All the teeth of a certain talkative lady be- 
ing loose, she asked the Chevalicr Ruspini 
the cause of it, who answered, “ 2¢ did Aroceed 





from de violent shocks ker Ladyshif: did give 


them with Aer tongue.” 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 





AN arrival’ at Newport from Lisbon brings ac- 
counis from London to the 14th October; at which 
time it is said the allies were victorious over the 
French at Noilendorf. In the beginning it appears 
thai the French were victoriots ; but the allies being 
reinforced they succeeced in reguining the day, and 
taking 7 pieces of cannon, 4000 prisoners, 1 yeneral 
and one eagle. The loss of Ure allies is said to be 1000 
in killed and wounded. 


Accounts of the Essex frigate being off Chili last 
August has been received. it is said she had taken 
& English whalers, and had fitted cut $3 with 20guns 
each, and 99 men apiece. 


An American frigate, supposed to be the Congress, 
is r¢ported to have taken off the river La Plete an 
Engisi stup bound to Engiand, with 40,000 doliars 
on board. 


The U. S. frigate President, it is said sailed from 
Newport lasi Saturday night, and not on the Sunday 
preceding, us had becn published. 


The sloop Betsey of Philadelphia, capt. Kennedy, 
from Maurice river bound to Newbern, was hate iy ta- 


ken by the Lacedemonian frigate, who after taking * 


out all hands but ‘the capt. and a capt. Holbrook, and 
a boy, put aprize-master and 3 wen on board, to take 
her to the fleet in the Chesapeake. About 10 the same 
night the prize-master and 3 men went below, and 2 
went to sleep, when capt, Kennedy, with a loaded yun 
and capt. Hoibrook with « hatchet compelled the two 
meu ondeck to assist in fastening the cabin door on 
those below ; alter which tho} succeeded in getting 
into Wilmington, N.C. However it appears thai the 
prize-master made sume attempts to get outof his 
confinement, and once nearly succeeded thro’ the 
cabin window in gaining the deck ; which capt. Ken- 
nedy prevented by making a cut at him, to avoid which 
he dropt into the sea, but was afterwards humanely 
saved frow drowning by taken him in, when he pro- 
nised to make no more aticn pts. 


Under the Norfolk head of Dec. 1, the names of 
31 vessels are mentioned as having been taken this 
fall in the Bay of Chesapexke ; and that 17 others, 
names not known, have been burnt and destroyed. 


Admiral Warren has announced b, Proclamation, 
that ali the ports in Long-Isiand Seund, including 
New-Haven, 1s te be under a rigorous Blockade. 


Willam Mayton, sailing-masier of the Ranilies, has 
been put into close confinement at Pro: idence in reta- 
liation for the confinement of Joshua Penny, who was 
taken from his house on Long-Island by capt. Hardy, 
on suspicion of his being about to engage in a sub-ma- 
rine expedition against his ship. 


The inhabitants of the town of Nantucket are about 
forwarding a petition to Congress to suspend or miti- 
gate the operation of the Direct ‘Taxes and Internal 
Duties, as respects that town, on account of the dis- 
tress and losses the island has suffered by the war. 

The Rank at Zanesville was lately entered and rob- 
bed of 10,505 dollars. 


The Southern army under gen. Jackson, with about 
2000 men, hus obtained a second victory over the 
Creek Indians, at a piace about 30 miles below the 
Ten Is.ends, in the Coossee River. The Indians at 
the time were besieging a fort of triendly Indians, with 
a force computed at about 1100 men. The Indians 
were routed half an hour afier the battle commenced, 
and pursued half an hour afters ards, leaving 278 desd 
on the field, with many more that could not be found, 
Of gen. Jackson’s army, it is suid only 15 were killed, 
and 84 wounded, mostly slightly. In this engagement 
a stand of colours, bearing the Spanish cross, was 
taken : and it is said the Indians have all retived tor 
protection against the spproaching storm towards Pen- 
sateala. 
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On Wediuesday tne Presvient’s Message, delivered 
on Tuesday,Was brougni express from Washington in 
about 25 hours, noiwiiustanding the almost iM passa- 
ble state of tie roads in inany piaces. Its lengus is 
too long tor our limits, and shallonly remark, thatit 
furnishes no prospect bf peace from the Aussian Me- 
diation or from any other quarter at present It is 
sai Mr. Varnum was cliosen president pro. tem of the 
senate, and Mr. Ciay, speaker of tre House. The 
present two Houses of Congress are composed of 24 
members ; of which number 30 compose the Senate, 


On Wednesday the Corporation of this city confer- 
red on commodore Bainbridge the Freedom of Ue 
city and a Gold Bos, as a tibute of respect for ie 
heroism and Magnanmimuity, dispiayed in dic Capture of 
the Java. On tus occasion the Mayor addressed ihe 
commodore in an appropriate and neat style : to which 
he made a concise and suitabic auswer. Inthe siicre 
noon the commodore atiended the invitsucn lo a very 
splendid Dinner provided jor ium ot Washing ter Halt 
at which were nearly SUU of Whe fost respecrabic Ch 
tizens. Jolin B. Gules, esq. oflciaied as preswent 
and William Hendeison. esq Gen. Morwn and isuat 
Sebring, (sq as Vice-presik nts. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several Communications have been received, which 
will be attend. ad to, 
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MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. M*Nicce, .y. Francis Calhoun, te 
Miss Mary Beatty, both of this city: 

By the rev. Mr. Wiitision, Mr. Win. Vonck, to Miss 
Harviet Fink, daughter of Mr. Aie,ander Fink, «li of 
tis City 


by the rev. Mr M Clay, Mr. Geo. Wicks, to Miss 
Ann Burnett, both of this ec. ty. : 

By the iev Dr. Burke, Mr. Thomas Ash, to Miss 
Eliza Stanton, «il of this city. 

By the rev Dr. Mason, Mr. Andrew Mather,printer, 
to Miss Catharine M*Artour, of tis city. ? 

By the rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr Steplen Clark, to Miss 
Catharine M’'Gee, daugiier vot the late Mr. James 
M‘Gee, all oi uhis city. 

By the rev. Mr. Berrian, Asher Marx, esq. to Miss 
Mary Cox, only dauglier of the iate .suac Cua, osg 

At Middletown, (N.J.) by the res. Mr. Be new, Mr, 
Albert Vau Brunt(of L..Ljto Miss Mary Holm s,daughe 
ter of Majo: John S Holmes, of the former piace. 

At Boston, by the rev. Mr. Gardiner, Cisines Stew- 
art, esq. Commander of the U.S trigate Consutucon, 
to Miss Vela Tudor, daughter of the honourable 
Wiliam Tudor 
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@Qeituary. 


DIED, 


Wm.C. Segoine, aged 13 years, sonof Mr. Jesse 
Segoine. 

Mrs. Eliza Guiflord, aged 32 yeurs, relict of the late 
capt Peter Guifierd, 

After a lingering illness, in the 61st year of his age, 
Mr. Marin Le Brun, a native of France, and long a re- 
spectable inhabitant of this city. ‘ 

Mrs. Hannel Fowler, of a consumption, wife of capt 
Pexel Fowler. 

Lieut. John Downs, aged 32 years. 

Mrs. Sarah jarvis, aged 26 wile of Mr. Richard Jar- 
vis. 

Suddenly, Mr. Wm. Frazer, aged 70, an old and re- 
spectable citizen. 

In Canindaigua,Gen Alex. Rea,of Genesee co. aged 
43, formerly a Senator in ‘his state. 

The city inspector reports the death of 57 persons 
in this city, from: Nov. 3) to 3y. 








A little boy of Mr. P-.ul Tice’s of this city, about 7 
years of age, who has becn missing sbout a month, 
was found on Tivirsday drowned at the Steain Boat 
wharf, whiahes the little fellow lod stra:ed with the 
design of ervssing the N. River to see bis father. 
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SSeat of THe Viisuses. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


FAREWELL to Summer’s fruitful reign, 
Its pleasing beauties are all fied; 

Zephyrs no more sport o’er the plain, 
Nor wanton on the turfy bed. 


Farewell, ye flowers, whose varied bloom 
. Did once delight the roving eye ; 
Whose fragrance did the air perfume, 
Ye, now unheeded, wither’d lie. 


Farewell» ye fields, whose golden grain 
Repay the sturdy ploughman’s care ; 

Farewell, ye groves, where each fond swain 
With pleasure leads the blooming fair. 


In verdure ye no more appear, 
With plenty ye no longer wave ; 
No more, ye groves, you foilage bear, 
Nor nature's smiling liv’ry have. 


Ye songster’s of the wood, adieu, 
No more your cheerfui notes we hear, 
Fareweil the walk, the pleasing view, 
Your beauties now no more appear ; 


But whistling winds drive o’er the heath, 
And scatter devastation wide, 

And Boreas, with his freezing breath, 
Asserts his pow’r on ev ry aide. , 


THE LIGHT HOUSE, 


THE scene was more beautiful far to my eye 
‘han if day in her pride had array’d it ; 

The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure arch’d sky, 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it. 


The murmurs rose soft as | silently gaz’d, 
On the shadowy waves playful motion ; 

From the dim distant isle the light-house fire blaz’d, 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast 
Was heard in the wildly breath’d numbers, 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave girdled nest, 
And the fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 


Enrapeur’d 1 gaz’d on the hill’s gentle slope, 
And hush’d was the billow’s commotion ; 
And I thought that the light-house !ook’d lovely as 
Hope, 
That Star on life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past and the scene is afar, 
Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 

Sweet mem’ry will often rekindle the star 
That blaz’d on the breast of the billow. 


In life’s closing hour when the trembling soul flies, 
And Death chills the heart’s last emotion ; 

Oh then may the Seraph of Mercy arise, 
Like a Star on eternity’s ocean. 


ee 


THE HUSBAND MAN. 


YE pamper’d great, who proudly ride 
In gilded coaches as you glide 
Among the vulgar crew ; 
Scorn not the man who tills the fields, 
Who reaps the fruits which autumn yields, 
That man’s as good as you. 


Tho’ fortune adverse, for his home 
Has rais’d in state no splendid dome, 
Nor spread upor his board 
Delicious dainties—and his name, 
Unblazon’d in the rolls of fame, 
Is still among the crowd ; 


Yet calm content areund his head, 

Will still her genial influence shed, 
He envies not your lot ; 

When day declining, night returns, 

And on his hearth one faggot burns, 
Me hastens to his cot. 


His infants, sportive round the fire, 

In lisping accents greet their sire, 
(While each alike’s his care) ; 

With wanton gamb’lings strive to please, 

And eager clinib his honour’d knees, 
The envied kiss to share ; 
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The greeting o’er—to rest he goes, 

Ambition breaks not his repose, 
Nor robs his soul of rest; 

For envy, hate, corroding care, 

The dire effects of fell despair, 
Are strangers to his breast. 


Can all your wealth—can all your pow’r, 
Those glitt’ring playthings of an hour, 
Bring happiness like this ? 
Can pompous titles and estates, 
The fleeting gifts of blinded fates, 
Be reckon’d equal bliss? 


No! hence ye vain delusive toys, - 
Ye poor, fantastic, short-liv’d joys, 
Give me a conscience pure ; 
Give me a mind content, serene, 
No cloud of guilt to intervene, 
My joys will still endure. 


—_—_—_—_—=— 


THE AMIABLE WIFE. 


THE maid I shall love must be free from disguise, 
Wear her heart on her lips, and her seul in her 
eyes ; 
A soul by the precepts of virtue inform’d, 
And a heart by the purest benevolence warm’d, 


Her converse so varied, as ever to please, 
Unaffectedly cheerful and polish’d with ease ; 

Her person attractive, her temper serene, 
And her wit rather brilliant and playful than keen, 
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MARRIAGE. 


CRIES Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
What reasons can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven. 

“© There are no women” he replied : 
She quick returns the jest ; 

Women are there, but I*m afraid, 
They cannot find a priest. 














ON HABIT 


THE force of habit is perceived and ac- 
knowledged by every person of discernment. 
It is allowed to have a more steady controul 
over our actions, than any other principle or 
propensity whatever. Sach being its influ- 
ence, too much pains cannot be taken to con- 
tract habits that have a useful tendency. Our 
happiness and usefulness depend on making 
no material mistakes in this respect. 

Right habits as well as wrong are got by 
affecting them. 

Habit has so vast a prevalence over the 
human mind, that there is scarce any thing 
too strange or too strong, can be asserted of 
it. The story of the miser, who, from long 
accustoming to cheat others, came at last to 
cheat himself, and with great delight ard tri- 
umph picked his own pocket of a guinea to 
convey to his hoard, is not impossible or im- 
probable 

The principal part of the task in educating 
youth, consists in preventing the growth of 
bad habits. Jt is more difficult to guard the 
mind against error, than to create a desire to 
gain knowledge: and if wrong principles and 
actions are carefully suppressed, learning and 
virtue will grow up and flourish almost of their 
own accord. Keep out evil and gocd must 
prevail, for the mind cannot be inactive. 





REFLECTION. 


As soon as we are capable of reflection, we 
must perceive that there is a right and wrong 
in human actions. Those who are born with 
the same advantages of fortune, are not all 
equally prosperous in the course of life. 











MY UNCLE TOBY’S ORATION. 
*T IS one thing, brother, for a soldier to gath, 


er laurels—and another to scatter cypress— 


’Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a ‘sj, 
dier to venture his own life—to leap first dow, 
into the trench where he is sure to be cut ty 
pieces.—’ Tis one thing, from public spirit and, 
thirst of glory to enter first the breach—to siang 
in the foremost rank, and to march Draye| 
on with drums and tgumpets, and colors fly; 
about his ears :—'Tis one thing, I say, brothe 
Shandy,to do this,and ’tis another thing to reflec 
on the miseries of war, to view the desolations 
of whole countries, and consider the intolerabl, 
fatigues and hardships which the soldier him. 
self, the instrument who works them, is fop. 
ced (for six pence a day, if he can get it) 
undergo, 





HUMAN NATURE. 


HUMAN nature, says an eminent mom] 
writer, appears avery deformed or very beaut. 
ful object, according to the different lights ip 
which it is viewed.— When we see men of in. 
flamed passions, or of wicked designs, toaring 
one another to pieces by open violence, or up. 
dermining cach other by secret treachery— 
when we observe base and narrow ends pur. 
sued by dishonest means, we are ashamed o 
our species, and out of humour with our own 
being. 


Siuecdores. 


PF RCI ORE IG HO a RUE a UE DIO Rr OM a Ia Bab peepee 
AN HIBERNIAN SUBALTERN. 


An Irish officer, who had the misfortune to 
be wounded ina battle,and leftin the field ;her 
ing a soidier who lay near him in a similarpre- 
dicament, groan and howi in a most vociferous 
manner, and being somewhat disturbedby the 
noise, exclaimed,—** What the devil does the 
man make such a bother about ! do you think 
that nobody is killed except yourself.” 











VERY FINE SPEAKING. 


So prevalent is the custom of fine sficaking, 
that plain sfeaking is in danger of being tum 
ed out of doors. Seeing a friend mufiled up, 
I asked him if: he had the tooth-ach. “Sit 
(replied be) I have a tumour in the glands 
which suspends the operation of mastication.” 
When I dined with him ona shoulder of mut 
ton,he eat little observing, * That ¢he rancidily 
of the fat was not congenial to the coats of his 
stomach, and might therefore bring on an én 
etic ofieration.” 





CALEDONIAN HONOURS. 


The keeper of a paltry Scotch alehoust 
having on his sign, after his name, the letters 


M. D. F. R. S. a physician, who was a fellow 


of the Royal Society, asked him bow he prt 
sumed to affix these letters to his name. “ Why; 
Sir, (said the publican) I have as good a right 
to them as you have.”—“ What do you meal; 
you impudent scoundrel?” replied the cocton 
“IT mean, Sir, (returned the other) that I ¥#% 


Drum Major of the Royal Scots Fuzilecrs.” 
=== 
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